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Selections from the Life and Religious Exper- 
ience of Mary Alexander. 
(Continued from page 11.) 

1790.—In the course of the first twelve months 
after I opened my mouth in meetings, I was per- 
mitted to experience many different dispe sa- 
tions. Some of them were seasons of very great 
desertion of all good, which led me often to a 
close searching of heart, to know whether I kept 
yace with my heavenly Guide, or whether I ran 

fore or staid behind Him in my little religious 
movements. I think it was not often that my 
heart condemned me; but when it did, it was 
for omission rather than for commission. My 
soul often coveted the blessing of resignation to 
the Divine will, that I might be enabled to en- 
dure all the turnings and overturnings of his 
holy hand upon me; so that I might be thereby 
prepared to accomplish the work He should 
be pleased to assign me, in his house and family ; 
if worthy to be esteemed the smallest of his dedi- 
cated servants. 

In the autumn of this year, 1790, for many 
weeks, at times, I was brought into a secret en- 
gagement, and I trust I may say, according to 
my measure, travail of soul, on account of a 
Friend in this county, who, I fully believe, had 
been an anointed minister of the Gospel ; but 
through unwatchfulness, his brightness was much 
eclipsed. At length my feelings were so closely 
arrested, as to lead me to apprehend I should 
not get clear of the exercise I felt on his account, 
without going to pay him a visit, though many 
miles distant; which I made known to my 
brother Samuel, who kindly accompanied me, 
in the fore part of the Twelfth Month. Although 
I know not that the visit availed much to the 
individual, yet I was favored with strength to 
relieve my own mind, and came home in peace. 

1791.—In the Fourth Month of this year, I 
was recommended to our select Monthly Meet- 
ing as a minister in unity. This circumstance 


brought a very heavy exercise over my mind, 
fearing Friends had not had sufficient proof of 
my religious movements, to warrant their no- 
ticing me after this manner; and earnest were 
my cries to Him, who I humbly hoped had put 
me forth in so awful a vocation, that He would 
be pleased to grant such a portion of the bless- 







































ing of preservation, as to enable me to move 
forward without bringing any dishonor on his 
pure cause. And oh! may a care of this sort, 
be ever the attendant of my mind, under all the 
various dispensations of an unerring Provi- 
dence ; seeking more and more after ability, so 
to steer along through this probationary state, 
as that “neither principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come, nor height, 
nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able 


God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” Rom. 
viii : 38, 39. Such a care is needful to preserve, 
from time to time, in unreserved obedience to 
all his Divine requisitions. 

In the Eleventh Month this year, I visited, 
in company with a committee of our Monthly 
Meeting, the families of Friends in Woodbridge; 
and though it was not much that was required 
of me, yet, in a few families, I felt my heart en- 
larged in Gospel love, beyond what I had here- 
tofore experienced ; and in the close was favored 
to feel solid satisfaction. Some of the com- 
mittee being about to engage in a similar visit 
at Ipswich, a week or two after, I thought I felt 
it my duty to unite with them again; yet, many 
were my fears lest I should be mistaken in my 
feelings, thinking that possibly what 1 then felt, 
might arise only from a degree of sympathy 
with some of my beloved friends of the com- 
mittee; and not being one myself, it seemed to 
require a clearer evidence than if I had been 
under the appointment, though it was left open 
for any Friend of the Monthly Meeting to join, 
who felt the weight of the service. For one so 
little experienced in the important work to make 
asecona attempt, under such circumstances, I 
thought would * looked upon to be rather for- 
ward; and indeed I sometimes feared, that my 
getting through at Woodbridge with a good de- 
gree of satisfaction, might too readily encourage 
me to go forth again, without a sufficient com- 
mission from Him who putteth forth his own, 
and goeth before them. I coveted permission 
to try the fleece both wet and dry, which I think 
was mercifully granted ; and I joined my friends 
in a humble hope, that whether it should please 
my great and gracious Master to employ me in 
advocating his precious cause, or permit me si- 
lently to visit the pure seed in the hearts of his 
people, I might be able to say in sincerity, “ Thy 
will be done.” Abundant cause have I to ac- 
knowledge the goodness of an All-powerful Cre- 
ator, who proved himself to be strength in my 
weakness, and granted the riches of his love to 
be eminently shed amongst us in divers fami- 
lies; whereby he mercifully evinced that He 
was both able and willing to be unto his depend- 
ent children, a present help in the needful 
time. A portion of that peace which surpass- 
eth every other consideration, was felt in my 


ness in my heart unto Him, to whom I desire 
ever to render the praise of his own works. 
In the latter end of this year, in comparfy with 


to separate” my poor soul “from the love of 





return home; and raised a tribute of thankful- 


my brother, Dykes Alexander, and two other 
Friends, I attended Norwich Quarterly Meet- 


ing; and though we were not permitted to expe- 
rience any great aboundings of heavenly good, 
_ I trust we were strengthened by the Shep- 
verd of Israel, to visit the oppressed seed in cap- 
tivity in that city. 

For some weeks after my return home, my 
mind was, at times, richly replenished with the 
incomes of my heavenly Father's love, so that 
I could indeed “ rejoice in the Lord, and joy in 
the God of my salvation.” Hab. iii: 18. But, 
alas! when a very different dispensation was 
permitted, which was my experience by fur the 
greater part of the year 1792, then, oh then! I 
found it hard work, and many times altogether 
impossible to acknowledge with the prophet, 
that “although the fig-tree shall not blossom, 
neither shall fruit be in the vines; the labor of 
the olive shall fail, and the fields shall yield no 
meat; the flocks shall be cut off from the fold, 
and there shall be no herd in the stalls; yet I 
will rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in the God 
of my salvation.” Hab. iii: 17, 18. Fully con- 
vinced I was of the truth of David's declara- 
tion, where he says, “ Thy people shall be will- 
ing in the day of thy power ;” Pasal. cx: 3; and 
in that day only, I saw it was that the poor frail 
mind could be brought into a state of resigna- 
tion, to receive its appointed portion of suffer- 
ing for the precious cause sake. Yea, I was 


sometimes mercifully enabled to see, in this time, 


wherein all sensible refreshment was withheld 
from my soul, that great caution was necessary 
not to meddle with any forbidden fruit, or set 
up any graven image in the absence of my 
spiritual Moses. 

Sometimes, in the anguish of my heart, I 
have been strengthened to cry unto Him who 
knoweth the secrets of all hearts, “Though 
thou slay me, yet will I trust in thee.” Job 
xiii: 15. In such seasons it has been shown me, 
I trust, in the vision of light, that if ever I 
knew a full release from the present bondage, 
it must be by going back to the place I had once 
left in peace, even to the city of Norwich, and 
there visit my friends, from house to house; 
though I might thereby become a “spectacle 
to angels and to men.” 1 Cor. iv:9. This was 
indeed humiliating to the natural part; yet I 
can honestly say that my mind was many times 
brought into a state of resignation thereto, if I 
might but be favored to have a suitable com- 
panion in the work ; and after many months of 
close exercise, I believed this would be granted, 
when the full time should come to enter upon 
the engagement. Here I was permitted to leave 
the subject for a while, and my mind became, 
in some degree, relieved from its former exer- 
cises ; so that I was enabled to engage in some 
little services at and about home. This I es- 
teemed a mercy granted by my heavenly Fa- 
ther, having “lain long among the pots,” Psal. 
Ixviii: 13, cast off and useless, and often been 
ready to query, “ Can these bones live?’ Ezek. 
XXXVii: 3. 

About this time, at our summer Quarterl 
Meeting held at Woodbridge, in the Sixt 
Month, 1793, three other Friends from the 
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- Women’s Meeting, and myself, were appointed 
to visit the Monthly Meeting of Beccles, and 
the preparative meetings constituting it. A 
committee of men Friends having been previ- 
ously nominated to visit all the Monthly Meet- 
ings in the county, some of them united with a 
et of our committee to Beccles, in the Eighth 
onth following. My friends Hannah Evens 
and Martha Brewster, were my female com- 
— and we were favored to get through 
yond our own expectations; yet, after my re- 
turn home, I did not feel that evidence of Di- 
vine acceptance which had sometimes been m 
experience, at the close of a little act of dedi- 
cation. I was, however, desirous of dwelling 
quietly in this condition, believing that when 
He who knows best what is best for us, is 
pleased so to favor, he can yield the desired 
confirmation of peace ; and to be kept in a state 
of waiting, is often a profitable, though to the 
creaturely part, a humbling dispensation. There- 
fore, when it is consistent with the Great Mas- 
ter’s will to withhold the precious proof of ac- 
ceptance, for any little acts of obedience, it is 
most assuredly his servants’ duty to seek after 
submission to Him, and ability to trust in his 
infinite wisdom for the food convenient; re- 
membering the counsel of the good Counsellor, 
where He says, “When ye shall have done all 
those things which are commanded you, say, 
We are unprofitable servants: we have done 


that which was our duty to do.” Luke xvii: 10. 
(To be continued.) 





To show how intimately connected the secret 
organizations are with the saloon interests, we 
have only to cite a recent transaction in Ohio. 
John McBride is at the head of the bituminous 
coal miners’ strike, and is, of course, an oath- 
bound member of their labor union, or he 
wouldn’t be in power. At Massillon, owing to 
the strike, the coal supply ran short, and among 
those with whose business this scarcity seriously 
interfered was the Massillon Brewing Company, 
by whom application was made to McBride, as 
a special favor, for permission to purchase some 
coal. But the brewery was “as one of the 
many organizations which were suffering from 
the restrictions of the strikers. There were 
transportation companies, factories, water works, 
gas works and electric works, and the homes of 
citizens, all languishing for the lack of coal. 
Yet no one but the brewery company seems to 
have asked any special favor of the strikers, 
John McBride, however, promptly granted the 
desired concession, giving as his reason, “The 
company declares that it has $15,000 worth of 
beer in process of manufacture, all of which 
will be ruined, unless coal can be obtained at 
once.” Hence the brewers won the day. The 
lesson is obvious. In the words ef a contempo- 
rary, “A strike against using beer would be more 
rational and profitable than the present strike 
against the operators of bituminous coal mines.” 
— Oynosure. 





“He is in his religious views very liberal.” | 
Liberalism is a good thing if rightly understood. 
Bigotry is to be avoided, but some men are 
“liberal” because they have no convictions of 
Truth. With lack of convictions, there follows 
an utter lack of enthusiasm. They reach a 
state of indifference, and when they assert that 
“all religions are equally true,” they really 
mean that all religions are equally false. At 
the bottom of much of the so-called “ liberal 
spirit” of the present day is the lurking doubt 
whether any man can know for a certainty 
what Divine truth is.— Christian Advocate. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 
The Virginia Exiles, 
(Continued from page 23.) 


[The Memorial to Congress and the Council 
of Pennsylvania, to which Israel’s letters refer, 
was probably largely written by himself. It is 
as follows :] 


To THE CONGRESS AND THE EXECUTIVE Coun- 
CIL OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


A memorial from the subscribers, inhabitants 
of the City of Philadelphia, who were sent from 
thence to, and are now confined at Winchester, 
in Virginia, by order of the President and Coun- 
cil of Pennsylvania, in pursuance of a recom- 
mendation of Congress, dated the twenty-third 
day of August last. 

Having borne with patience an imprison- 
ment of upwards of three months, at a great 
distance from our families, and having a proper 
sense of the value of that liberty, of which we 
have been unjustly deprived, we apprehend it 
our duty to ourselves and to our endeared con- 
nections, from whom we were thus separated, 
and who must have suffered by our absence in 
this time of great calamity, to make some fur- 
ther application for relief; and as our banish- 
ment was the act of both your bodies, we thought 
it most proper to address you jointly. 

While we were preparing a memorial for this 
purpose, we were informed by Joseph Holmes, 
who has the care of the prisoners of war in 
this district, that he had received some direc- 
tions from the Board of War concerning us, 
which he soon after communicated. 

We were much surprised at the substance of 
those directions, and also that they should come 
from a Board, which we apprehended had noth- 
ing to do with us, as we were not found in arms, 
nor charged with being engaged in any meas- 
ures tending to war; and of this opinion was 
Elias Boudinott, Esq., the Commissary General 
for prisoners of war, who assured us at Reading 
on our way thither, that we could by no means 
whatever be considered as prisoners of war, 
and that if we had been, he should have had 
the charge of us, and would have interested 
himself in providing for our accommodation 
and support. 

Before we left Philadelphia, we applied to 
the Council by question in writing through 
Lewis Nicola, Town Major, to know to whose 
custody we should be committed when here; 
they returned us for an answer by him, that 
the Governor of Virginia, would have charge of 
us. In consequence of which, soon after our 
arrival here, we presented an address to the 
Governor and Council of Virginia, together 
with copies of the papers accompanying us, 
requesting them to enlarge our bounds and not 

ermit us to be removed further from home. 

hat we might be speedily heard in our defence, 
and in the meantime that we should be sup- 
ported and maintained according to the ex- 
pectations given us before our banishment. 
Whereupon the Council advised the Governor, 
(and he adopted the advice), to direct the lieu- 
tenant of this county to allow us the benefit of 
air and exercise, and afford us protection and 
humane treatment here, and in the meantime 
to write to the Council of Pennsylvania, in- 
forming them of the situation of their prisoners 
at Winchester. Whether the Governor of Vir- 
ginia has ever written upon this subject or not, 
we have not yet been informed, but apprehend- 
ing we are under his immediate direction in 
this place, and ought not to be removed further 


from home, by the Board of War, or indeed by 
any other power, without his concurrence. 

The reasons assigned by the Board of War 
in their order for our removal, are very inade- 

uate to so great an aggravation of our suffer- 
its. They are comprehended under three 
heads, which we shall endeavor to answer, so 
fully as to induce you to interfere with them 
and prevent their being carried into execution. 

The charges against us are: 

1st. That we have held a correspondence 
with divers of our Friends, without communi- 
cating our letters to some proper officer. 

2nd. That Owen Jones, Jr., one of our com- 
pany, had exchanged gold for an extravagant 
premium, whereby the Continental currency 
was much depreciated in these parts. 

3rd. That since our coming here the confi- 
dence of the inhabitants, and especially of those 
of our Society, in the Continental money, was 
diminished. 

To the First—Though we never were informed 
that it was necessary our letters to our families 
and friends should be inspected by any officer 
here, yet we did offer them at our first arrival 
to the lieutenant of this county, who politely 
declined reading them, and expressing his con- 
fidence that we would not communicate any 

ublic intelligence, permitted us to send our 
etters without any application to him, and we 
have been careful not to administer any cause 
of offence in what we have written, having con- 
fined our correspondence to our families and 
friends, and the subject of our letters to our 
private concerns, and many of them have gone 
through public channels, where they have been 
or might be examined. 

For an answer to the Second, we refer you to 
the state of the case of Owen Jones, Jr., by him 
sent to James Duane, Esq., a member of Con- 
gress, to be laid before you, 

The Third, requires particular delicacy in the 
answering, but as it seems to carry an insinua- 
tion that we have been the cause of the diminu- 
tion of the confidence of the people in the Con- 
tinental currency, it is necessary we should say 
so much upon the subject as will vindicate our- 
selves. 

Upon our arrival here we found that cur- 
rency depreciated as it was, in other places, to 
a very considerable degree, or what is the same 
thing, all articles of life risen to enormous prices. 
The people of the neighborhood, as well traders 
as farmers, unwilling to part with their mer- 
chandise or produce of any sort but by way of 
barter for other necessaries they stood in need 
of. And this so much prevailed among people 
of all denominations that we could not procure 
our board in the town of Winchester, at a rate 
less than five times the former accustomed price, 
although we were provided with most, if not all 
the foreign articles we used. And as many of 
us had no other money to pay for what we 
wanted, it was their interest to make it go as 
far as they could, nor have any of us exchanged 
gold or silver with the inhabitants at any rate, 
except in one instance of three half Johannes 
fpared to a goldsmith upon his application to 
work up, or used any other means to lessen the 
value of the Continental currency, nor expended 
gold or silver in the purchase of any articles, 
but such as could not easily be had for other 
money. If then, the confidence of the people 
in that money is diminished, it must be as- 


cribed to other causes than our residence here. 

These hints will, we hope, be sufficient to show 
that the causes assigned for our removal will 
not justify so rigorous a proceeding. 
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In removing us a hundred miles further from 
home, at the most inclement season of the 
year along a road rendered by the weather 
very difficult to be passed by carriages, through 
a country thinly settled, where accommodations 
for so great a number of persons, several of whom 
are aged and others very infirm of body, cannot 
be had, to a place where we are utter strangers, 
and where we shall be at such a distance from 
our distressed and anxious families, that we shall 
seldom hear of their situation, at a time when 
of all others, our care and attention to them is 
most wanted—are punishments which would 
only with justice be inflicted for crimes of a 
deep dye. 

But this is not all: when we arrive there an 
affirmation or parol is to be tendered to us, 
and upon our refusal we are to be closely con- 
fined to a house, without the use of pen, ink or 
paper, contrary to the repeated assurances given 
us, that we should be treated with humanity 
and politeness, agreeable to our characters and 
stations. 

We have heretofore declared in the most 
positive terms our innocence of administering 
any cause for the suspicion entertained against 
us. We have never had any hearing of any 
kind, nor have been convicted of any offence, 
for these reasons, we refused to sign the written 
promise offered to us at Philadelphia. The 
same reasons yet subsist, we are yet as innocent 
as then, and therefore cannot make ourselves 
voluntary prisoners and thereby give color to 
the proceedings against us. 

During our continuance here no provision has 
been made for our support, nor does it appear 
that any is made for our journey to Staunton, 
or during our residence there, as we were given 
to understand by the Council should be done. 
And there are several among us who have no 
other dependence for the support of their fami- 
lies, but their occupations, which they are by 
this means prevented from following. 

We therefure entreat you will take our suf- 
fering case into your serious consideration, and 
review the whole proceedings had against us, 
when we doubt not you will find that we have 
given no just cause for our severe treatment, 
and that you will not only supersede the orders 
given by the Board of War for our removal, 
but restore us to our liberty, that we may return 
to our families, whereby all occasion of future 
jealousy or suspicion against us will be removed, 
and you will experience that peace of mind 
which always accompanies the doing of acts of 
justice to the oppressed. And in order to con- 
vince you that no inconvenience can arise to 
you from thus discharging us, we solemnly re- 
peat the declarations we have heretofore made, 
that we have never held any correspondence, 
verbally or otherwise, with the generals of the 
British armies, or any others concerned in con- 
certing or carrying on their military operations, 
and are free further to declare that we will not 
give them any information of the circumstances 
of this country, the disposition of the inhabitants, 
or any transaction respecting the contest betwixt 
Great Britain and America, which may have 
come to our knowledge since our residence here. 

Being debarred from making a personal ap- 
plication, we have prevailed upon Alexander 
White, Esq., a gentleman of character, in this 
neighborhood, to wait on both your bodies with 
this memorial, who, being well acquainted with 
the sentiments of the people and with our con- 
duct, will be able to satisfy you further upon 
any particulars you may think proper to in- 
quire Into. 


We are your real friends, 
SamMue. PLeasants, IsRAEL PEMBERTON, 
Tuomas PIKe, Joun Hunt, 
Tomas AssIck, JAMES PEMBERTON, 
OweEn JONES, JR., JOHN PEMBERTON, 
SaMuEL R. Fisuer, THomas WHARTON, 
Ww. Srrua, (Broker), Eowarp PenrineTon, 
EvisAn Brown, Henry Drinker, 
Mrers FIsHer, CHARLES JARVIS, 
CHARLEs Eppy, Tuomas FisHeEr, 
Tuomas GILPIN. 
WINCHESTER, Twelfth Month 19th, 1777. 


The Church. 


[In inserting the following communication from 
an Iowa correspondent, we feel like briefly com- 
menting upon one assertion contained in it. 
“The love of God never divided a church.” 
We would not have our readers to accept this 
statement in such a sense as to discourage them 
from “ contending earnestly for the faith once 
delivered to the saints,” but that whil@so doing 
they should be kept under the influence of Di- 
vine love which longs for the restoration of those 
who have gone astray. The real promoters of 
separation in the Church are those who teach 
“perverse things to draw away disciples after 
them,” and introduce practices inconsistent 
with its principles. When Paul warned the 
Elders of Ephesus to beware of such, he told 
them to “ take heed to themselves and to all the 
flock.” This surely implied a duty on their part 
to guard the flock from such “wolves.”—Eb.] 


We read in the Acts of the Apostles, that 
after the conversion of the Apostle Paul, that 
then had the churches rest throughout Judea 
and Samaria, and walking in the power of the 
Spirit and comfort of the Holy Ghost, were 
multiplied. In that early day the Church was 
one, having the love of God in their hearts, and 
the spread of the Truth was uppermost in their 
minds to such an extent that they sold their 
possessions and put it in a common treasury, 
that no man said aught of the things he pos- 
sessed was his own, but they had all things in 
common. 

The Church in the Apostolic age might be 
compared to Jerusalem, a city compact builded 
together ; bound as with a threefold cord, not 
easily broken ; keeping the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace. It is from the effects of 
sin that discord and divisions have ever come. 

The Apostle in addressing one of the churches, 
told them that he heard there were divisions 
amongst them, that they were yet carnal and 
walked as men; that they lacked that fervent 
charity which waiteth long, and is kind, that 
doth not behave itself unseemly, but rejoiceth 
in the Truth. The love of God never divided 
a church ; it always binds closer together. We 
may take for example the Friends’ Society, 
which we find divided into three distinct bodies 
each claiming to be the original society, pro- 
mulgating the doctrines of early Friends ; and 
each one accusing the others of unsoundness in 
doctrine. To what extent this may be true, I 
will leave. There seems to have arisen a diffi- 
culty in the minds of Friends in some Yearly 
Meetings, respectively in London and Dublin, 
which Yearly Meetings in America continue 
to correspond with. It is to be hoped that the 
mother Yearly Meeting may use her influence 
not only that no further separations may take 
place, but rather labor to bring about a reunion, 
not upon any false basis, but upon the Truth, 
even the love of God in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

The conclusion adopted in the late Yearly 





Meeting of London no doubt was a wise one. 
Separations are very destructive, and have a 
scattering tendency. May the Lord raise up 
instruments, prepare and qualify them as He 
did Nehemiah, when He sent him to rebuild 
the broken down walls of Jerusalem. He com- 
manded every one to build the wall over against 
his own house, that is for every one to commence 
at home, set their own houses in order, and then 
they will be in a condition to help others. The 
Lord certainly raised up this branch of the 
Christian Church for a purpose, even to pro- 
mulgate and exemplify the spirituality of the 
Gospel dispensation, which was ushered in by 
the death, sufferings and resurrection of the Son 
of God. Grorct Briaes. 


New SHarony, Iowa. 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 


Dread of Thunder-storms. 


[A friend has sent the Editor the following 
communication :} 


Dear Frienp:—A Friend of mine sent me 
the following lines, which she said, “have been 
such a comfort to me from my childhood, when 
I was in fear and trembling during a thunder- 
storm. If there are others who could receive in- 
struction from them, I think it might be well 
to republish them.” She also sends an extract 
from a newspaper: “Fear of thunder is some- 
times an infirmity very difficult to subdue. A 
young lady, who was much disturbed by it, 
committed to memory the following lines, and 
always repeated them to herself during violent 
storms :” 


Hear’st thou the awful thunder roll ? 
See’st thou the lightning fly ? 

Does the dark storm appal thy soul ? 
Remember, God is nigh! 


Ah! fear not thou the dread alarm, 
His ever watchful eye, 

Will keep thee ever safe from harm, 
Remember, God is nigh! 


And should the storms of life assail, 
Thy breath, thy faith to try, 

Oh ! let them not my friend, prevail, 
Remember, God is nigh! 


Cheerless has been my chequered day, 
I’ve known no azure sky ; 

This hope alone, my only stay— 
I know that God is nigh! 


[On this we wish to remark, that the word 
“harm ” in the second stanza must not be inter- 
preted to mean physical injury. For, although 
the child of God is ever safe in the arms of his 
Heavenly Father, yet He does not promise him 
exemption from the ordinary accidents of life, 
only that these, with all other things, shall work 
together for the good of them that fear and serve 
God.—Eb.] 





THe AusTRALIAN MEAT TRADE.—Sheep were 
first introduced into Australia about one hun- 
dred years ago. In 1889 its sheep-stock num- 
bered eighty-five millions, which yielded about 
three hundred and forty million pounds of wool. 

There came a time when the lower price of 
wool rendered it necessary for the stock growey 
to find some other market for their produce ; 
and the plan was introduced of shipping the 
frozen carcases to England in vessels provided 
with cold storage apartments. This trade has 
grown largely, so that in 1893, 2,514,541 car- 
cases of sheep were sent from Australia and 


New Zealand. 
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For “ THE FRIEND.” 


Budd’s Lake and the New Jersey Highlands. 


During our tarriance at Budd’s Lake, a 
young friend and myself made a very interest- 
ing excursion to the zinc mines at Franklin. 
We found the superintendent very polite and 
disposed to communicate the information we de- 
sired. He has been located there a number of 
years. He thinks the ore was originally de- 
posited in a layer or bed of perhaps fifty acres 
in extent, as limestone. It varies in thickness 
from two to forty feet. Three metals, zinc, iron 
and manganese are associated. How these were 
combined in the original deposit, cannot be told, 
for this bed or sheet of ore has been subjected 
to the same forces which have so modified the 
forms of the other rocks of the Highlands, pressed, 
heated, twisted, and exposed to the action of 
crystallizing forces, which have led to such 
extensive transformations, that sixty different 
forms of minerals have been found at this mine, 
many of them crystals of great beauty. 

The ore is situated in a bed of crystalline 
limestone, which furnishes many specimens of 
beautiful tabular crystals of carbonate of lime 
or calcite, and at times these have crystals of 
metals imbedded in them, the contrast of color 
having a very pretty effect. We obtained some 
fine specimens of calcite with beautiful crystals 
of Franklinite imbedded. Franklinite is abun- 
dantin this mine. It is a compound of the ox- 
ides of iron, zinc and manganese, in which the 
zine is only about one-fifth of the mass; so that 
the miners of zine neglect it for the richer ores, 
except where it is so intimately mixed with them 
that all are quarried together. The ore which 
they were principally working was a conglom- 
erate of small crystalline grains of Franklinite, 
of Willemite, and of red oxide of zinc. The 
Willemite is a pale, yellowish green compound 
of silex (quartz) and oxide of zinc, so that each 
of the three ingredients of this ore contain zine. 
The red oxide is the richest, being four-fifths of 
it metallic zine. 

According to the opinion formed by the su- 
perintendent of the mine operated by the Le- 
high Zinc Company, the bed of zinc ore and its 
adjacent rocks were subjected to the same forces 
which elevated the Highland ridges, and a part 
of the bed was pressed into an elevated line, from 
which other portions of it sloped on either side. 
Part of the rocks above this zinc ridge have since 
been planed off by glacier action and the wear- 
ing effect of the weather, so that along it the zine 
can be reached by shallower shafts than in some 
other portions of the bed. The outer edge of 
the original bed, remote from this ridge, was also 
elevated, and from some distance along this, all 
the surface rocks had been removed so as to ex- 
pose the ore to view. As a proof of this, boul- 
ders of zinc ore which could have come from no 
other locality, have been found for miles down 
the valley. The report on N. J. Geology men- 
tions one such boulder either from this or the 
sterling deposit, which is estimated to weigh 
one hundred tons. Under the guidance of an 
intelligent young man, connected with the office, 
we traversed this outcrop, along which the 
mining operations had been carried, and the ore 
in sight removed. The dip or inclination of the 
bed at the outcrop was quite steep—about sixty 
degrees. The mining company had sunk a new 
shaft at some distance from this outcrop, and 
were compelled to go nearly one thousand feet 
deep before they encountered the bed of ore. 
At the depth of about six hundred feet they 


came to a stratum of porous limestone, from 


which the water with which the superincumbent 
earth was saturated, gushed with astonishing 
force, threatening to prevent further progress. 
Large pumps were put in and for fourteen months 
these were worked day and night without inter- 
mission, discharging twelve hundred gallons of 
water per minute. The water that had accu- 
mulated in the old mining shafts along the zine 
outcrop, was thus drained away, and all the 
wells of the adjoining country suffered the same 
fate, so that the population are compelled to go 
to a distant spring for drinking water. The 
flow of water has now diminished to about four 
hundred gallons per minute, and it simply flows 
into the mine as from a spring, without the force 
that marked its first ingushing. 

It cost the company about $250,000 to sink 
this shaft, a large part of which was probably 
caused by the excessive inflow of water. They 
are now mining a drift into the zinc bed, and we 
suppose are hoping to defray the cost from the 
shipments of ore. We hope the energy and 
perseverance they have displayed will be prop- 
erly rewarded. 

Our visit was made on the twenty-fifth of the 
Seventh Month. That section of country was 
much parched by lack of rain, and the sun shone 
with great power, so that as we waded through 
the dust from one heap of ore to another, and 
examined one dump heap after another, select- 
ing such specimens as seemed worth removing, 
we soon became convinced from the weight of 
our satchel, that zinc ores and their associated 
minerals possessed considerable specific gravity. 
Yet we felt well repaid for our exertions in the 
information gained, and in the possession of 
specimens which would add to the pleasure of 
lovers of natural objects at home. 

In addition to the minerals already mentioned, 
we obtained specimens of fluorspar, fowlerite 
(which is composed of zine and manganese 
combined with silex,) brown garnet, both mas- 
sive and in crystals, rhadonite or manganese 
spar, black mica, magnetic oxide of iron, and 
tephroite, which is silicate of manganese. 

We were interested to find that in going to 
Franklin, we had passed the “ divide,” and that 
the waters of the Wallkill which flow past this 
place, run to the north and find their outlet in 
the Hudson River. 

The cars from Franklin brought us within a 
few miles of our temporary home at Budd’s 
Lake; and we had arranged for a carriage to 
meet us at the railroad station. We were 
landed at a lonely spot in the woods about 8 
p. M., and fora time no carriage appeared, and we 
remembered the recent experience of a scientific 
party of men and women on the Shawangunk 
Mountains in New York, who undertook more 
than they could accomplish, and were com- 
pelled to spend the night without shelter on the 
mountains. So it was witha decided feeling of 
relief that we saw our carriage come down the 
road, and heard the cheerful voices of our 
women, who had come to meet us. 

The Sussex Railroad follows the valley of the 
Wallkill. We noticed with interest. that it 
passed through two or three deposits of slate, 
and that a quarry of granite on its side was 
being worked, the stone of which was reported 
to be of superior quality. 


(To be continued.) 
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Canon Farrar says, “The overruling provi- 
dence of God is so clearly marked in the pro- 
gress of human events, that the Christian hardly 


that. guides.” 








saved, had he listened to the inward monitor, 
needs any further proof that there is a hand | and resisted the first inclination to deviate from 
the holy path of rectitude. 


SELECTED, 
THE RAILWAY OF LIFE. 


When the day of your manhood is dawning 
And the railway of life is in view, 

Be sure that the train you are choosing 
Is the one that will carry you through. 


It is easy to find the first station, 
But it’s there many obstacles rise 

To prevent you from making the journey, 
And winning the coveted prize— 


That prize which awaits the young hero, 
Who, mindful of those that have failed, 

Pushes forward, in spite of obstructions 
Or the chances of being derailed. 


Indecision and Ease at one window 
Offer tickets to “ Never-a-care ;” 

Worldly pleasure sings sweet at another 
“Buy of me, and our fortunes we’)l share.” 


Next, Indolence, roused for a moment, 
Presents, in her leisurely way, 

A schedule of towns where her children 
Are gathering day after day. 


Sloth, Slumber and Idleness follow 
With tickets enticingly cheap, 

To a haven untrammeled by duty 
Or bothered with harvests to reap. 


These, neighbored by others, awaken 
Grave doubts as to which is the best, 
A jolly gcod time by the wayside 
Or a struggle for ultimate rest. 


“ Beware of them all,” whispers Wisdom, 
“They are scalpers and cheats every one, 

Whose way-trains will carry you surely 
*Mong snares that Delusion has spun. 


“Once caught in these toils, you can never es 
Receem the lost prestige of youth, " 

Or vie in attainment with others 1 
Whose motto is ‘ Honor and Truth 


“The train for your purpose may only 
A few of your fellows secure, 

And the route may be tiresome and dreary 
Compared with these others that lure. 


“But when the long journey is ended, 
And the prize you are hoping for gained, 
You can banish all care and be thankful 
Both body and soul are unstained.” 


When the day then of Manhood is dawning 
And the railway of life is in view, 
Be sure that the train you are choosing 
Is the one that will carry you through. 
Joun Forp. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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WHAT DOTH IT MATTER? 


L. C. WOOD. 

It matters not the manner of our going, 
Sooner or later comes the Master’s call; 
In summer’s sunshine or in winter’s blowing 

The message comes to all. 


Perchance our last farewell we may be taking 
In calm communion with a loving heart, 

Or in fierce winds and sudden waves high breaking, 
Our spirits may depart. 


It matters not, if only we are ready, 

Doing his will, accepted by his grace, { 
Bearing the banner of his great love steady, 

And standing in our place. 


It matters not, the way of life’s conclusion, 

None knoweth how God’s messenger shall come; 
In calmest hush or wildest storm’s confusion, 

He can but bear us home. 


————. 


How many a lost man might have been 
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The Antiquity of Man. 


(Concluded from page 22. 


® The varieties of the human race have been 
held another proof of its extreme antiquity. The 
contrast between the negro and other branches 
of mankind has especially been insisted upon, 
the fact being often quoted that we find him 
mentioned in a historical Egyptian document 
of the Seventh Dynasty, and depicted exactly 
as he is, on the monuments, at a later period. 
But the rise of a new type, and even of a new 
color of mankind, is not unknown even within 
the historical period. The Jews of the East 
are now as black as the inhabitants, while those 
of cold countries are as fair as Caucasians. The 
American differs in the whole physical appear- 
ance and in the shape of his face from the En- 
glishman, whose near descendant he is. The 
Turks of Europe in a few centuries have di- 
verged so far from their Tartar original that 
they are sometimes referred to the Caucasian 
stock, though we know their Mongolian origin. 
The Magyarsof Hungary have lost in athousand 
years nearly every trace of the Tartar features of 
their ancestors—the Ostiaks of Northern Siberia. 
The tall, lank American Indians can be recog- 
nized as derived from the squat and strongly 
marked Mongol, only by the unerring witness 
of their various languages. Who would suspect 
the uncouth and stunted Lapp to be of the 
same family as the tall, well-formed, handsome 
Magyar? Yet they were originally one. 

The negro seems, indeed, to have assumed 
his typical characteristics from special condi- 
tions, in a tropical climate. “The real African,” 
says Winwood Reade, a most competent wit- 
ness, “is copper-colored and superior to the 
negro mentally and physically. It is my belief 
that the negro inhabits only maritime districts, 
or the marshy districts of the interior; that he 
originally belonged to the copper-colored race ; 
and that his degeneration of type is due en- 
tirely to the influences of climate and fvod.” 
The privations of the natives of Connemara, in 
the year preceding the famine of 1847, were 
remarked as having led to a change in the 
whole physical type: the jaws becoming prom- 
inent, as in the negro, and other parts also being 
affected. It is to be remembered, moreover, 
that a modification of structure or color once 
introduced, becomes permanent, and that cir- 
cumstances may induce it, to the most surpris- 
ing extent, in a very short time, as we see in 
the lower animals. All the varieties of domestic 
pigeons are traced by Darwin to the stgck-dove, 
and are rightly ascribed by him to artificial 
selection by man. Accidental malformation 
may be artificially perpetuated, when desired, 
by separation of the malformed as the stock of 
a new variety. The different breeds of sheep, 
horses, oxen, goats, cats, rabbits, and still more 
of domestic fowl, show that all these species, 
even while under human observation, are sub- 
ject to greater variations than are found in the 
different races of men. 

Whether the different families which re-peo- 
pled the earth after the deluge had already be- 
come more or less contrasted, is not within the 
possibility of answer. But with the acknowl- 
edged changes in bony structure and color, 
which have been quoted from instances within 
recent times, there surely remains no surpassing 
difficulty in the belief that the negro may early 
have assumed his special characteristics from 
special influences of locality and food; and 
these, by a law of nature, would be perpetuated 
ever after. The words of Darwin respecting 





varieties in domestic animals need only slight 
change to be applied to mankind. 

“The argument mainly relied on by those 
who believe in the multiple origin of our do- 
mestic animals is, that we find in the most an- 
cient records, more especially on the monuments 


of Egypt, much diversity in the breeds; and 
that some of the breeds resemble, perhaps are, 


identical with those still existing. Even if this 
latter fact were found more strictly and gener- 


ally true than seems to me to be the case, what 
does it show, but, that some of our breeds 
originated there, four or five thousand years 
ago ?” 


It is now many years since Darwin published 


his “ Descent of Man,” (1871), which startled 
the world by calmly maintaining that we have 
sprung, by slow and almost imperceptible stages, 
from the lower animals. 
tiquity on the earth, which had first been 


Man’s extreme an- 


broached about twelve years before, was thence- 


forward urged with increased confidence. But, 
to use the words of Dr. Wallace, one of the 
foremost of living naturalists, and the most 
eminent supporter of some of Darwin’s views: 
“It is a curious circumstance that notwithstand- 
ing the attention that has been directed to the 
subject in every part of the world, and the nu- 


merous excavations connected with railways 


and mines, which have offered such facilities 
for geological discoveries, no advance whatever 
has been made for a considerable number of 
years in detecting the time or mode of man’s 
origin. 


The Paleolithic (old rough), flint im- 
plements, first discovered in the North of France 


nearly fifty years ago, are still the oldest un- 
disputed 
the countless relics of a former world that have 
been brought to light, no evidence of any one of 
the links that must have connected man with 
the lower animals has yet appeared.” 
skulls, supposed to be the oldest as yet found, 
show no trace of inferiority. One is not of so 


roofs of man’s existence; and amid 


Two 


low a type as that of most existing savages, but, 
to use the words of Professor Huxley, “ may 
have belonged to a philosopher, or may have 
contained the thoughtless brains of asavage ;” the 
other, as Dr. Pruner-Bey informs us, surpasses 
the average of modern European skulls ; while 
its symmetrical form compares favorably with 
the skulls of many civilized nations of modern 
times. 

Nor is the want of evidence of the develop- 
ment of humbler into higher races limited to 
man. Its utter absence in the case of the lower 
animals, and of plants, goes far to show that 
the theory has no basis of facts in nature, and 
that it is thus most unlikely to be correct in ref- 
erence to human beings. “The doctrine of the 
transformation of species,” says Hur, “ is most 
decidedly contradicted by facts. Not only has 
no new species originated during the period of 
human history, but even the lignites (or woody 
coal), which go back to a much earlier time, 
exhibit the existing flora. The present Swiss 
Alpine plants are the descendants of the Al- 
pine drift flora, but, though living under dif- 
ferent physical conditions, it is impossible to 
distinguish those of the present day from plants 
of the drift flora of Iceland and Greenland. It 
is the same with marine animals. No new species 
has had its origin since the drift period. Nor 
is this peculiar to the drift. The same facts are 
true of preceding geological periods. The same 
species maintain their existence through long 
cycles, and often, in all parts of the globe, 
present precisely the same characteristics, The 


formation immediately following any earlier 





























period, and belonging to a new epoch, ma 

contain some species inherited from the seal 
ing period, but the greater part of the species 
show us a new type, and present distinct char- 
acteristics. There are no forms which would 
indicate a fusion of species.” While, therefore, 
readily granting that, in a broad and indefinite 
sense, there is a basis of truth in the doctrine 
of evolution, it seems impossible to accept it as 
a solution of all the details of animal and vege- 
table life. It is easy to say that the rocks 
preserve so few examples of the flora or fauna 
of past geological ages that we cannot expect to 
recover the whole of the iinks between the in- 
finitely varied plant or animal life around us. 
Itis easy, moreover, to point to instances in which 
links between extinct and existing genera and 
families have been found, such as the five-toed 
primitive horse of the Eocene beds of North 
America, or toothed birds, or a creature with a 


swan-like neck, toothed jaws, and hind limbs 


on which it walked—the links, also, between 
pigs and hippopotami, and between tapirs, 
horses, and rhinoceroses, between seals and 
whales, between sloths and beavers, between 
lemurs and man-like apes, and between gavoids 
and mud-fishes ; but, after all, the resemblances 
are in most cases very partial and the gaps are 
wide. They undoubtedly prove development 
within unknown limits, but to conclude from 
the evidence they supply that the million forms 


of life in air and earth and sea are the slow 


outcome of a speck of jelly, though easy enough 
to philosophers, is a severe strain on such as 
myself—a strain too great for my faculties. I 
cannot accept it. 

It has further been noticed, in regard to man, 
that so far from deterioration as we go back, 
we find it rather as we come down toward the 
present, for the oldest cave dwellings, claimed 
by some scientific men as marking an imme- 
morial antiquity for the race, show a far higher 
degree of mental activity and civilization in 
their inhabitants than the relics of what are 
held to be much later times. The variety of 
tools and weapons — scrapers, awls, hammers, 
saws, lances, axes, etc.—the numerous bone im- 
plements, including well-formed needles, imply- 
ing that skins were sewn together, and perhaps 
even textile materials woven into cloth—above 
all, the numerous carvings and drawings, repre- 
senting a variety of animals, such as horses, rein- 
deer, and even a mammoth, executed with strik- 
ing skill on bone, reindeer horns, and mammoth 
tusks, show a mental development much higher 
than that of some of our modern savages. Thus, 
instead of growing like the animals, as he re- 
cedes into dim antiquity, man has, at best, only 
preserved the high type shown in these, his 
earliest ancestors. 

Since, then, no trace of an approach to the 
ape, in any particular, has been found in any 
geological deposit or superficial drift, we may 
dismiss the simial origin of man as an utterly 
unsupported theory. The lowest rocks have 
preserved the traces of marine worms and other 
zoophytes, the carbonifereus strata entomb speci- 
mens of fruit, flowers and leaves, and of the 
spiders and insects then existing; the other 
rocks abound in the remains of animals of all 
kinds, and retain even the impress of the foot 
of a bird or a small reptile, and of the rain- 
drops of a passing shower, on what was once 
soft sand. Surely, then, some traces would have 
been forthcoming of the missing links between 
man and the lower orders had they ever existed. 
It will be time enough to dwell of the creature 
“not worthy to be called a man,” which some 
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think was our immediate ancestor, when some 
proof is given of his ever having been more 
than a wild invention. 

The original state of man has been supposed, 
by those who believe in his extreme antiquity, 
to have been one of “ utter barbarism,” wanting 
even elementary religious ideas; our present 
civilization being the gradual development of 
untold ages. 

But there are many grounds for questioning 
this theory. It cannot, for instance, be inferred 
that the discovery of rude stone implements in 
any country is an index of the state of civiliza- 
tion in other parts of the world at the same 
time ; for in that case the South Sea Islanders 
and the Eskimo would determine the estimate 
of our present condition in a way hardly just. 
Nor can the finding similar tools in Germany, 
France or England be any measure of the 
civilization existing at the period to which they 
belong on the banks of the Euphrates or Nile. 

It is the mode of this school to collect all 
the most degraded and savage customs and 
usages of any people, and assume that they are 
traces of the original condition of the race. 
But such a course is utterly unphilosophical, 
for it may with equal force be urged that they 
are illustrations of the decay of our primitive 
civilization, under circumstances leading to such 
degradation. That tribes and nations have thus 
sunk is beyond a question. Herodotus tells us 
of the Geloni, a Greek people, who, having been 
expelled from the cities on the northern coast 
of the Euxine, had retired into the interior, 
and there lived in wooden huts, and spoke a 
language “ half Greek, half Scythian.” By the 
first century after Christ, Mela tells us they had 
become completely barbarous, and used the skins 
of their slain enemies as coverings for themselves 
and their horses. The Veddas of Ceylon, now 
savages of the most debased type, are believed, 
on the reliable ground of their vocabulary, to 
be degenerate descendants of the tribes who 
brought Aryan civilization to the plains of 
Hindustan. 

The obliteration of Roman civilization in 
many parts of the Empire, after the irruption 
of the barbarians, is an equally striking example 
of the lapse of nations from a higher to a lower 
culture. 

It is easy to realize how the mere pressure of 
increasing numbers on the means of subsistence 
drive weak tribes from hospitable to more and 
more wretched homes, where, with security, ex- 
cept from each other, they would have to main- 
tain such a struggle for existence as must in- 
fallibly involve their sinking into barbarism. 
The Eskimo at the north of the American con- 
tinent, and the savages of Terra del Fuego in 
the far south, are illustrations; for what but 
dire necessity could have forced human beings 
to take up their abode in such terrible regions, 
if the warm and fertile landscapes of happier 
climates had been open to them ? 

The supposed absence of any religion among 
some savage races has been assumed as a proof 
of the “ utter barbarism” of primeval man. But 
surely, if some men, as for example, the late 
John Stuart Mill, can speak of themselves as 
without any religion, even amidst modern so- 
ciety, it is easy to understand how the gross 
mental darkness of long continued savagery, 
struggling for the meanest existence, may ef- 
face, or nearly efface, all religious conceptions. 
It is, moreover, certain that religions are apt to 
decay as they grow old. “If there is one thing,” 
says Max Miiller, ‘‘ which a comparative study 
of religions places in the clearest light, it is the 












































inevitable decay to which every religion is ex- 

osed.” Nor is it at all a necessity that even 
if man were originally placed merely in the 
first step of ascending culture, he might not 
have had lofty and pure, though simple views 
of God and of his duty. The further we go 
back in history the clearer become the traces of 
some pure traditions, and the rays of some 
primeval light. 

The fact that during the ages in which extreme 
barbarism prevailed over Europe—and when 
the world at large seems to have been peopled 
mostly by tribes reduced to the deepest rude- 
ness by constant wars, and by the savagery, to 
which these led—a civilization such as that of 
Egypt should have existed, seems, further, to 
imply the preservation on the banks of the Nile 
of an inheritance from an earlier period of cul- 
ture and advancement. 

In Egypt we find, apparently as early as B.c. 
3,000—that is, 5,000 years ago—a civilization 
producing marvels of architecture which still re- 
main unique. To raise astructure like the Great 
Pyramid, seven hundred and forty-six feet square 
at the base, rising to a height of four hundred 
and fifty feet, requiring the labor, for thirty 
years, of relays of men, numbering in all, eleven 
millions!—a structure, to present it in another 
way, covering a ground space of over twelve 
square acres, containing ninety million cubic 
feet of masonry, and weighing, as is calculated, 
six million, three hundred and sixteen thou- 
sand tons— implies an earlier civilization, of 
which it is the crowning triumph. This is still 
more certain when we find that it is truly square, 
the sides being equal and the angles right-angles; 
that the four sockets in which the first four stones 
of the corners rest are exactly on the same level ; 
that the directions of the sides are accurately to 
the four cardinal points; and that the vertical 
height of the pyramid bears the same propor- 
tion to its circumference at the base as the 
radius of a circle does to its circumference. Nor 
are all these measures, angles, and levels, merely 
in a degree accurate—the best modern instru- 
ments can scarcely detect the very slightest 
error. The workmanship of the interior cham- 
bers, moreover, is not less wonderful, for the 
passages and the chambers themselves, are lined 
with huge blocks of granite, polished to the 
highest degree, and fitted into each other with 
the utmost accuracy. Such architecture surely 
points back not to “utter degradation,” but to 
an inheritance of civilization presumably from 
beyond the flood. 

The distinguishing characteristics of the corn 
plants, such as oats, wheat, barley, rice, maize, 
etc., seem in the same way to point to a very 
different condition from “ utter degradation,” 
as that of our first parents. Like the fruit 
trees and many of the existing animals, they 
make their appearance on the earth along with 
man, and are entirely unknown in earlier ages. 
Moreover, while the primitive types of all our 
other esculent plants are still to be found in 
this or other countries, those of the corn plants 
are utterly unknown. Corn has never been 
met with except as a cultivated plams. It is 
found in the wrappings of Egyptian mummies, 
and in the charred remains of the Swiss lake 
dwellings, but never apart from its cultivation 
by man. It cannot grow spontaneously, and is 
never, like other plants, self-sown and self- 
spread. If not cultivated, it soon disappears 
and becomes extinct. It needs human labor to 
a it, and seems to have been given us 

y God as it is, to stimulate our industry, and 
reward it. If the ear be plucked off before 


ripening, a second growth rises from the roots 
the next year; but if it too be cut off, the plant 
is soon destroyed altogether by the more vigor- 
ous natural grasses. Given by God to our first 
parents, the grain plants secured a transcendant 
blessing for all their offspring, on condition of 
steady industry in their cultivation; but such 
a gift implies a condition far removed from Sir 
J. Lubbock’s “ utter degradation.” 

If it be asked, in Fichte’s words, “ Who then 
educated the first pair?” his answer may also 
be given, “ A spirit bestowed its care on them ;” 
that is, they were gifted with intuitive knowl- 
edge, as far as needed, at their creation. 
















































Lynching.—Ida B. Wells, a colored woman driv- 
en out of Memphis, has been lecturing in England 
on the wrongs suffered by colored people in this 
country. The Independent says: It will not at all 
do for Gov. William J. Stone, of Missouri, to as- 
sert, as he does ina long letter to the London Daily 
News, that Miss Ida B. Wells’ statements before 
English audiences are “a pure fabrication.” They 
certainly are not. He says: 

“T have not a shadow of doubt that the entire 
statement of this ‘ colored lady from Memphis’ is 
a pure fabrication. I deny it with the same au- 
thority and assurance that you would deny a simi- 
lar charge if made against any highly reputable 
community in England. Memphis is a large city, 
and its people are cultured, humane, hospitable 
and law-abiding. No such social or public con- 
ditions exist, or can exist, in that city. The story 
is absurd.” 

Now, it is a fact beyond question that two suc- 
cessful colored business men of Memphis were mur- 
dered by a mob which was led by white business 
rivals of theirs; that the colored paper of Mem- 
phis, of which she was one of the editors, denounced 
the outrage, and that, in the course of the discus- 
sion, it made certain remarks which were regarded 
as defamatory to white women of the South. Asa 
result, the editors of that paper had to flee for their 
lives, and the paper did not issue another number. 
The abuse of the colored people and of their paper 
at that time by certain white papers of Memphis, 
which we saw, was barbarous. We do not believe 
that she has exaggerated the number of such lynch- 
ings that take place in the South or the North, for 
that matter, and it would be impossible to exagge- 
rate the barbarity of some of them. These lynch- 
ings take place on account of vengeance or a desire 
to save the county the trouble and expense of a 
trial. Weare thoroughly glad that she has made 
her campaign in England because foreign criticism 
will affect us here in America when, perhaps, home 
criticism will not; and these cases of lynchings are 
ga almost more than sporadic here in the 
North. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitrep Srates.—On the 13th instant the Chinese 
treaty was ratified by the United States Senate by a 
vote of 47 to 20. It is to remain in force for ten years. 
The same day the Senate Tariff bill was adopted with- 
out a change by the House of Representatives, by a 
vote of 182 to 105. This was followed by the passage 
of separate bills placing sugar, iron ore, coal and barb- 
ed wire on the free list. This surrender of the House 
to the Senate was adopted as a necessity to pass a 
Tariff bill of any kind at this time. The vote to put 
sugar on the free list was adopted by a vote of 276 
to 11. 

It is announced from Chicago that George M. Pull- 
man has decided to evict the striking tenants of the 
company from their homes this week. If this course 
is carried out not less than 5000 men, women and 
children will be turned out into the streets. As many 
of these people are said to be on the point of starva- 
tion, great suffering will be the result. Nearly 1000 
new men were employed at the shops on the 11th in- 
stant, and 160 more engaged to go to work this week. 

The prolonged drought in Western Kansas has de- 
stroyed all prospects of acrop and left the farmers in 
an impoverished condition, and hundreds of families 
are moving eastward. 

The Oregan hop yield promises to be the largest 
within the history of the State. 

The boll worm is causing great damage to the cot- 
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ton crop in Texas, In Hill County the crop has al- 
ready been reduced 25 per cent. by this cause. 

Mary Sallade, a widow of 55 years of age, who lives 
on West Twenty-fourth Street, New York, has under- 
taken a little work on the Parkhurst order, to rid her- 
self of neighbors whose business, she says, is depreci- 
ating her property. Mary Sallade charges that there 
are several disorderly houses in her vicinity, and she 
went to the Jefferson Market Police Court on the 7th 
instant, to get a warrant for one of them. After hear- 
ing her story and listening to what the police officers 
had to say, the Justice decided that she had no evi- 
dence to justify the issue of a warrant, and he told 
Mary Sallade she had better co-operate with the cap- 
tain of the precinct in collecting the necessary proof 
of violation of the law. She has not much confidence 
in police help, but she says that she can get the evi- 
dence needed herself, and that she will do it. She 
says she shall attack the houses one by one and drive 
them from her street, so that she can safely bring her 
young daughter home again and can reasonably hope 
to keep unimpaired in value her $40,000 house and 
lot. 

The wife of French Sheldon, in an interview in 
New York, last week, regarding her plans for colo- 
nizing the eastern coast of Africa, said: “I do not 
expect to perfect my plans inside of 18 months, be- 
cause a great deal of thought and discretion is neces- 
sary to avoid mistakes in details. My general plan is 
to establish ‘ thrifteries’ That is the moral which ex- 
presses all of it. Thrift is to be at the foundation, and by 
thrift we expect to institute commercial values for the 
agricultural and other products of that country. Pre- 
parations will be made to weave cloth from fibre and 
sheep’s wool, to export fibre and banana flour, to pre- 
pare hides, get out dye stuffs and gum, establish tin- 
ning and canning factories, to raise fruits and cereals. 
I do not wish,” she continued, “ to cast any reflection 
on any of those who are working in other lines, but I 
am convinced that the way to introduce religion“and 
education into Africa is to send out saws, hammers, 
flouring mills, candles, soap und decent clothes.” 

Deaths last week numbered 424, a decrease of 153 
as compared with the previous week, and of 41, com- 
pared with the corresponding period last year. Of the 
foregoing, 136 were under one year of age; 205 were 
males and 219 females: 43 died of cholera infan- 
tum ; 39 of marasmus ; 36 of consumption ; 24 of heart 
disease ; 24 of inanition; 17 of inflammation of the 
brain; 16 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels ; 
14 of cancer ; 13 of diphtheria ; 13 of old age; 11 of 
typhoid fever ; 10 of convulsions; 10 of apoplexy, and 
10 from casualties. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 2’s, 96 a 100; 4’s, 113} a 114}; 
5’s, 1174 a 1184; currency 6’s, 101 a 111. 

Corron was quiet and steady on a basis of 7,°;c. 
for middling uplands. 

Freep. — Winter bran, in bulk, $16.00 a $17.00; 
spring bran, in sacks, $16.00 a $17.00. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.10 a $2.25; do., extras, 
$2.25 a $2.40; No. 2 winter family, $2.40 a $2.50; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $2.50 a $270; Western 
winter clear, $240 a $2.65; do. do., straight, $2.65 a 
$2.85; do., do., patent, $2.90 a $3.15; spring, clear, 
$2.25 a $2.60 ; do., straight, $3.15 a $3.35; do., patent, 
$3.50 a $3.75 ; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
is dull but steady at $2.85 a $2.90 per barrel for choice 
Pennsylvania. 

Grare.—No. 2 red wheat, 57} a 57} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 62 a 63 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 36 a 37 cts. 

Beer Catrie.—Good, 4] a 5c.; medium, 4}c. a 
4jc.; common, 3} a 4}c. 

SHEEP AND LaAmBs—Good, 3}. 3}c.; medium, 2 
a 3}c.; common, 1 a 24c.; lambs, 2) a 4jfe. 

Hous— Western at 7} a 8c. 

ForriGn.—In answering the interpellation of Sam- 
uel Wood, Labor M. P., in the House of Commons on 
the afternoon of the 7th instant, Sir William Har- 
court, Chancellor of the Exchequer, said that the Gov- 
ernment would introduce at the next session a bill 
providing for the payment of members. 

On the 10th instant, Sir Edward Grey, under Sec- 
retary of the Foreign Office, in answering Sir Ellis 
Ashmead-Bartlett in the House of Commons, said that 
Great Britain would hold Japan responsible for the 
loss of British life and property resulting from the 
sinking of the Kow Shing. 

The National Z itung publishes daily demands for 
the severest repressive laws by the German Reich- 
strath, against anarchists. Proposals to restrict the 
liberty of associations and assemblies, it says, would 
be utterly inadequate. 

Thirty of the men charged with being anarchists, 


have been acquitted in Paris; some of the number 
being merely street preachers. The Paris correspond- 
ent of the N. Y. Herald of the 13th, writes: “ The 
Franco-Belgian incident caused by the Congo affair 
has ended in a treaty, signed, which settles the ques- 
tion and satisfies both countries. France very adroitly 
took the ground that she was defending the rights of 
the Ottoman Empire. Every power in Europe has 
helped secretly to take territory from unfortunate Tur- 
key, but as none have dared to confess their projects, 
every time that there is a talk of defending the rights 
of the Ottoman Empire no one ventures to protest. 
This is one of the serious jokes on which rests the 
policy of Europe.” 

An earthquake in the province of Calabria, Sicily, 
on the 8th instant, destroyed a great amount of prop 
erty, but caused a small loss of life. 

An official report shows that 2504 persons died of 
the plague in Hong Kong during the recent epidemic. 

In regard to the China-Japanese war, the corres- 
pondent of the N. Y. Times writes: “It has become 
fairly clear that Russia and France are on Japan’s 
side, and that they agree in assumipg that England is 
backing China. In the present case, the danger of 
serious trouble lies in the inability or the indisposi- 
tion of the Franco-Russian statesmen to distinguish 
between what official England says and what that 
unofficial, irresponsible England, represented in the 
trade of twenty treaty ports, is doing. The former is 
sincere, even strenuous, in its desire not to be embroil- 
ed in this row, and is honestly striving to preserve the 
most correct neutrality. The latter is, on the other 
hand, up to its eyes in practical Chinese partisanship, 
furnishing supplies, transporting troops, and locally 
financing the whole Chinese martial outfit. These 
gentlemen are free lances as long as it is plain sail- 
ing, but the moment that they strike a snag they are 
British subjects and entitled to British protection.” 

In regard to “the biggest diamond in the world,” 
Chambers’s Journal says: “This remarkable diamond 
was found in Jagersfontein Mine in the month of June, 
last year, and is named the Jagerstontein Excelsior. 
This is now the largest and most valuable diamond in 
the world. It is of blue-white color, very fine quality, 
and measures three inches in the thickest part. The 
gross weight of this unique stone was no less than 9693 
karats, and the following are its recorded dimensions: 
Length, 24 inches, greatest width, 2 inches, smallest 
width, 1} inches; extreme girth in width, 5} inches; 
extreme girth in length, 6} inches. It is impossible to 
say what is the value of so phenomenal a gem. We 
do not know that an estimate has been ever attempted, 
but it may easily be half a million if the cutting is 
successful.” 

The Steamer Grand Lake arrived at St. Johns, New- 
foundland, on the 11th instant from Labrador, having 
on board members of an exploring and hunting party, 
who were landed by the steamer Miranda, carrying the 
Cook Arctic Expedition. The captain of the Grand 
Lake believes that Arctic navigation at present is un- 
usually dangerous, because of the large number of ice- 
bergs. 

Advices from Bluefields state that the Nicaraguans 
have landed and taken possession of Bluefields, and that 
they will probably remain in control of the place here- 
after, the opposition to their permanent occupation 
being condoned insignificant by the American naval 
officers on the Columbia and Marblehead. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from George 8S. Hutton, Phila., $6, being 
$2 each for himself, Phebe Hutton and Ann Pandrich, 
vol. 68 ; from Ann T. Smallwood, Pa., $2, vol. 68 ; from 
Rebecca P. Brooks, Phila., $2, vol. 68; from Hannah 
W. Richardson, Del., $2, vol. 68 ; from Rufas Churchill, 
N.S., $2, vol. 68; from Thos. D. Hoopes, Pa., $2, vol. 
68; from Jesse Negus, Agent, Ia., $11, being $2 each 
for Joseph Hawley, Robert Knowles, Hugh L. Knowles, 
N. Y., Erick Knudson, and Alex. L. McGrew, vol. 68, 
and $1 for Margaret C. Williams, to end of vol. 68; 
from Sarah Leavens, Mich., $2, vol. 68; from Jesse 
Haines, P&., $2, vol. 68; from Sarah V. Willits, Ia., 
$2, vol. 68; from Sarah R. Whitall, N. Y., $2, and for 
Mary A. Peckham, $2, vol. 68; from Josiah W. Leeds, 
Pa , $2, and for B. Frank Leeds, R. L., $2, vol. 68 ; from 
Ephraim Smith, Phila., $12, being $2 each for himself, 
Joel J. Smith, Ta., Dr. Lindley M. Williams, Cal., 
Morris S. Cope, Elizabeth Hughes and Lucy Jacobs, 
Pa., vol. 68; from Charles Darnell, N. J., $2, vol. 68 ; 
from Mary A. Osborn, Ind., $2, and for Austin Osborn, 
Ia., $2, vol. 68; from Barclay R. Leeds, Phila., $8, 
being $2 each for himself, Daniel L. Leeds, Tenn, 
Nettie W. Leeds, Va., and William H. Leeds, Ore., 
vol. 68; from Walter J. Buzby, N. J., $2, vol. 68; 





from Joseph B. Matlack, Phila. $2, vol. 68; from 
Ruth H. Sharpless, Phila., $10, being $2 each for 
herself, Anna T. Goodwin, Ann Harmer, Elizabeth 
H. Comly and Alfred C. Haines, vol. 68; from Laura 
A. Osborn, Conn., $2, vol. 68; from Ann Burgess, Pa , 
$2, vol. 68; from John S. Pearson, Pa., $2, vol. 68; 
from Edward Comfort, Gtn., $2, and for James E. Tat- 
nall, Pa., $2, vol. 68; from Samuel T. Haight, Agent, 
Canada, $18, being $2 each for Anna B. Cornell, Anna 
H. Moore, Henry 8S. Moore, John Moore, Joshua Clay- 
ton, George Pollard, Joseph G. Pollard, Jesse Stover, 
vol. 68, and Joshua Waring, to No. 23, vol. 69; from 
John Carey, Agent, O, $14, being $2 each for Jacob 
Barrett, Elijah Haworth, I. M. Haworth, William Ha- 
worth, Lewis Johnson, Ruth Mather and Joseph Stan- 
ton, vol. 68; from Wilson Hutchens, Mo. $2, vol. 68; 
from Phebe A. Elkinton, N. J., $2, vol. 68; from Benj. 
F. Starbuck, Agent, O , $38, being $2 each for himself, 
John Starbuck, Martha Binns, Asenath Bundy, L. M. 
Brackin, Lindley Hall, Oliver 8. Negus, Jacob Maule, 
Elizabeth Raley, Israel Steer, L. B Steer, E. B. Steer, 
Wilson J. Steer, Lewis C. Steer, Nathan Steer, Israel 
Sidwell, Eliza Taylor, vol. 68, and $4 for Edmund 
Bundy, vols. 67 and 68; from Emma Jones, Phila., 
$2, vol. 68; from John J. Glover, N. J., $2, for 
Rebecca A. Cox, vol. 68, and $2 for Priscilla Lip- 
pincott, vol. 68; from Mary M. Applegate, N. J., 
$2, and for W. C. Warren, Phila, $2, vol. 68; from 
Thomas E. Smith, Agent, Ia , $6, being $2 each for 
Edward Edgerton, David Holloway and John Wood, 
vol. 68; from Jesse Dewees, Agent, O., $15, being $2 
each for Thomas Dewees, Jr., Patience Fawcett, Rachel 
Harmer, Thomas Llewelyn, Robert Milhous, David 
Masters and Jason Penrose, vol. 68, and $1 for Thos. 
Dewees, Kans., one-half of vol. 68; from Hannah W. 
South, Phila., $8, being $2 each for herself, Edward L. 
South, Walter South and Emma W. Barton, vol., 68 ; 
from Elizabeth B. Taylor, Phila., $2, vol. 68; from 
J. Arthur Holloway, Agent, O., for David Branson, 
$2, vol. 68; from Sarah B. Haines, Phila., $2, vol. 68 ; 
from Beulah Palmer, Pa., $2, vol 68; from Elisha 
Roberts, N. J., $8, being $2 each for himself, David 
Roberts, Joseph H. Roberts and Wm. H. Roberts, vol. 
68; from Edwin A. Hoopes, Pa., $2, vol. 68; from 
Jorgen Enge, Ia., $2, vol. 68; from Abner Allen, Cal., 
$2, vol. 68; from John R. Tatum, Del., $2, vol. 68 ; 
from Isaac C. Stokes, N. J., $2, and for Ruth Anna 
Harned, $2 vol. 68; from Josiah Wistar, N. J., $12, 
being $2 each for himself, Richard Wistar, Wm. C. 
Reeve, Hannah H. Acton, Priscilla M. Lippincott and 
Susan Denn, IIL, vol. 68; from Norris J. Scott, Agent, 
Pa., $12, being $2 each for himself, Joseph Passmore, 
Benjamin W. Passmore, Elizabeth L. Thomas, William 
Trimble, and Wm Cope, vol. 68 ; from Caroline DeCou, 
for Jane DeCou, N. J., $2, vol. 68, and for Maurice D. 
Engle, Pa., $2, vol. 68 ; from S. 8S. Cowgill, Cal., $2, vol. 
68 ; from Hannah Smith, Wash., $2, to No. 27, vol. 68; 
from J. I. Southwick, Neb., $2, vol. 68; from John W. 
Hilyard, N. J., $2, vol. 68; from Ellwood Cooper, 
Phila., $2, vol. 68, and for Ezra J. Webster, Pa., $2, 
vol. 68; from A. Gibbons, Pa, $8.50, being $2 each 
for himself, B. P. Cooper and Penrose Maule, and $2.50 
for Marian G. Beeman, Eng., vol. 68; from Joshua 
Brantingham, Agent, O., $32, being $2 each for Alfred 
Brantingham, Wm. Brantingham, J. E. Bailey, Edw. Y. 
Cope, Joshua Coppock, Lousina Harris, John Hoyle, 
Jos. Masters, George G. Megrail, John Oliphant, Uriah 
Price, Rachel Stratton, Chas. W. Satterthwait, Nathan 
Whinery, Edward J. Woolman and Albert Warrington, 
vol. 68; from Reece L. Thomas, Pa., $2, vol. 68; from 
Charles Stokes, Agent, N. J., for M. 8. Reeve, $2, and 
for R.S. Reeve, Phila., $2, vol. 68 ; from Wm. Stanton, 
Agent, O., $42, being $2 each for William Bundy, L. 
P. Bailey, Jesse Bailey, T. C. Bundy, Wash., Mary P. 
Dawson, Robert Plummer, Hannah Tatum, Mary P. 
Taber, RK. H. Smith, Samuel C. Smith, Barclay Smith, 
Joseph Cowgill, Wm Pickett, Perley Pickett, Esther 
Sears, Sarah D. Sears and Deborah Stanton, Mo., and 
$4 for Friend's Boarding School, two copies, vol. 68, 
and $4 for Benjamin Stanton, vols. 67 and 68; from 
Henry B. Leeds, Agent, N. J., for Anne W. Leeds, $2, 
and for Giles Satterthwaite, Pa, $2, vol. 68; from J. 
R. Haines, Gtn., $2, vol. 68. 


Ray” Remittances received after Third-dry evening will 
not appear in the Receipts until the following week. 





NOTICES. 

Westrown BoarpinG Scuoor opens Ninth Month 
4th (Long Term). It is desirable that early applica- 
tion be made for admission of pupils expecting to 
enter, that proper opportunity be given to arrange the 
work of the School. Z. Haines, Sup't. 

Westtown, Chester Co., Pa. 











